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SPEXSEBIANA: THE LAY OF CLORINDA 

In the one- volume Oxford Spenser (p. xxxv), Ernest de Selin- 
court suggests, for the first time I believe, that the Lay of Clorinda 
commonly attributed to the Countess of Pembroke is in fact Spen- 
ser's, " that Spenser wrote it in her name." This conclusion I had 
reached some years since, and now wish to confirm with further 
observations. Selincourt rests the case solely on its " peculiarly 
Spenserian effects of rhythm and melody" — he does not descend 
to instances, — and on the fact that it is " woven into the plan of 
the volume, and not a separate work standing by itself, like those 
that follow." If Selincourt's suggestion is to carry conviction, it 
would seem in need of further development. 

The Lay is in fact introduced very much as are certain short 
poems incidental to the Shepherdes Calendar, namely, the plaints 
in the eclogues for August and November, and the song to Eliza 
in that for April. At the end, two stanzas without change of metre 
introduce the Alexandrines of Ludovic Bryskett. From what pre- 
cedes it is separated, not by title or pagination, but solely by an 
ornamental capital and band. The following lines serve as tran- 
sition : — 

But first his sister that Clorinda hight 

began this dolefull lay. 

Which least I marre the sweetnesse of the vearse, 

In sort as she it sung, I will rehearse. 

These lines constitute, I believe, the only evidence — certainly 
ambiguous evidence — that Lady Pembroke wrote the Ijay. I think, 
however, it is demonstrable that she did not. 

Spenser's Astrophel and the Lay, which are thus linked, are 
composed in the same sestet, riming ababcc. In each case, fur- 
thermore, the second line usually ends in a colon. The Lay offers 
eleven instances in sixteen stanzas, while in four of the remaining 
five lines an interrogation point forbade it. Astrophel offers thirty- 
four instances in thirty-nine stanzas. (I use the text of B. M. 
11536, since Selincourt's text offers seven of these colons in 
Astrophel.) Such a resemblance can hardly be fortuitous. That 
it is no accident of publication or caprice becomes certain from the 
facts that in the one hundred sestets (ababcc) of The Teares of 
the Muses it occurs but three times; in the Elegie of thirty-nine 
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stanzas following Astrophel it occurs but three times. Similarly 
a colon after the second line almost never appears in Spenser's 
sonnets except in the Amoretti, where it marks seventy of the 
eighty-nine. 

This metrical similarity indicates that the Lay is an integral 
part of Astrophel, interwoven just as Spenser interweaves the lament 
of Alcyon in Daphnaida (197-539). There feignedly a husband, 
as here a sister, mourns the deceased. If it be objected that he 
definitely attributes the Lay to Sidney's sister, no less so does he 
attribute the Daphnaida complaint of seven times seven stanzas to 
Arthur Georges. Witness Colin Clout (384-7) : — 

And there is sad Alcyon bent to mourne, 
Though fit to frame an euerlasting dittie, 
Whose gentle spright for Daphne's death doth tourn 
Sweet lays of loue to endless plaints of pittie. 

These circumstances by themselves do, indeed, admit of the inter- 
pretation that Spenser in writing Astrophel conformed to the style 
of Lady Pembroke's Lay. And it is clear that the Lay preceded 
Astrophel in composition — if we may trust Spenser's words. In 
The Ruines of Time (316-9) occurs an allusion to the Lay: — 

But who can better sing, 
Than thine owne sister, peerless Ladie bright, 
Which to thee [Sidney] sings with deep harts sorrowing . . . 

Shortly after, in his dedicatory epistle to this poem, addressed to 
Lady Pembroke, Spenser states that he has been reproached for 
suffering bis patrons' names " to sleep in silence and forgetfulness," 
and has therefore composed The Ruines of Time. This apology 
has naturally been taken to imply that he had as yet written nothing 
in memory of Sidney, and therefore that Astrophel is of subsequent 
composition. It does not, however, forbid his having written for 
the Countess the Lay in question, except that his praise of it (319- 
22) becomes sly self-praise. 

Eeturn to the colon : we may be sure that Spenser did not adopt 
it from the Countess. It is an old device in Spenser, found in the 
same stanza in 1579, as in the January and December eclogues. In 
January it serves for nine of thirteen stanzas; in December, for 
nineteen of twenty-six. The October eclogue presents it in fifteen 
of twenty. 
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One may go so far as to say that Spenser, feigning himself in 
the shepherd Colin, uses this device as a trademark of Colin. Where 
it appears in January and December, Colin speaks. It appears 
where his songs are sung: in the April lay eight times of thirteen; 
in the November lament ten times of fifteen. It is begun in Colin's 
lament in the August eclogue, but not continued — probably because 
of the difficulty of including it in a sestina. It is often carried into 
Colin's speeches in Colin Clout (101, 393, 465, 631, 687, 750, 938). 
The one marked exception occurs in October, where Piers and 
Cuddie use it regularly. But even here E. K. declares in his gloss : 
" I doubte whether by Cuddie be specified the author self e, or some 
other." 

Apart from this detail, several specific features serve to link 
Astrophel and the Lay. Astrophel is addressed to " shepheards " ; 
the Lay to "shepheards lasses" (37). Each treats at length of 
the flower Astrophel (mentioned elsewhere by Spenser only, and 
only in Alcyon's lament in Daphnaida 346). And certain lines, 
not striking out of their context, present in the reading marked 
parallels: (1) "dearest unto mee" Astr. 150; "greatest losse to 
mee" Lay 36; (3) "Merrily masking" Astr. 38; "Your mery 
maker" Lay 48; (3) "layes of love" Astr. 35; "such layes of 
love" Lay 44. However insignificant alone, these help to clinch 
the matter. 

"We know that the practice was not new, but was common, for 
poets to write verses to bear their patrons' names. Therefore, even 
if the Lay at first circulated in manuscript as Lady Pembroke's, — 
and we have no assurance that it did, — still this is not inconsistent 
with Spenser's authorship. And to suppose her authorship forces 
an assumption that Lady Pembroke appropriated this trick of 
punctuation and sentence structure which Spenser had made dis- 
tinctively Colin's. Note, moreover, that in the Lay Colin allegedly 
still speaks; for he says: — 

In sort as she it sung, I will rehearse. 

Will anyone versed in Elizabethan letters hazard an hypothesis that 
Spenser revised into a distinctive form an earlier poem actually 
composed by Lady Pembroke? Ce ne vaut pas la peine. 

To some, I hope, the line of argument followed above will appear 
superfluous. It should be sufficient to elaborate a little on the 
argument which Selincourt might readily have developed, that 
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Lady Pembroke could hardly have achieved such characteristically 
Spenserian effects, as for instance the following lines {Lay 61-4) : 

But that immortall spirit, which was deckt 
With all the dowries of celestiall grace: 
By soueraine choyce from the heuenly quires select, 
And lineally deriu'd from Angells race .... 

The aesthetic critic, especially if a Platonist, should compare with 
this Spenser's sonnet to the Countess in memory of her brother, 
or The Buines of Time (281-9). He will not be unrewarded. 
They contrast clearly with the lame imitation of Colin's style of- 
fered by Spenser's friend Bryskett in his ensuing Pastoral! Aeg- 
Jogue. Indeed, one cannot read the passages side by side without 
concluding that if Lady Pembroke wrote the Lay, she has come 
measurably nearer imitating Spenser than did such passionate 
admirers of his verse as Shelley or Keats. 



Percy TV. Long. 



Harvard University. 



ANGLO-SAXON UMBOR AND SELD-GUMA 

The Anglo-Saxon noun umbor occurs in a semi-Malthusian pas- 
sage in the gnomic verses of the Exeter Book (line 31), and twice 
(in composition) in Beowulf: 46, umbor-wesende; 1188, umbor- 
wesendum. This list of occurrences is not to be increased by Otto 
Schlotterose's conjectured fugel-umber (for fugel-timber, Phoenix 
236; Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik xxv, 26, 62). 

The undisputed meaning of umbor is ' child.' This is clear in 
each occurrence of the word, and it is supported by the alternative 
compound cniht-wesende, which is also found in the prose {Engl. 
Stud, xlii, 321). Heyne, however, in the early editions of his 
Beowulf kept on questioning the meaning, and Nathaniel Muller 
{Die Mythen im Beowulf, Leipzig, 1878, 6 f.) contended for an 
identification with Scandinavian oborni (cf. Icel. u-borinn, 
'unborn'), deducing a specialized meaning to fit his interpretation 
of the mythical history of Scyld in the opening passage of Beowulf. 
The inevitahle 'first thought' that the second syllable of umbor 
may connect the word with the verb beran antedates Muller, and 
survives to this day in the definition ' Neugeborner,' adopted by 
Holthausen {Beowulf, n. Teil, 1906). 



